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We are again printing the Bill of Rights for the Handi- 
capped Child by Commissioner William J. Ellis, presented at the 
White House Conference in 1929. Among our newer subscrib- 
ers are many who will appreciate this remarkable code. 


“The Handicapped Child has a right: 


1. To as vigorous a body as human skill can give him. 


2. To an education so adapted to his handicap that he 
can be economically independent and have the chance 
for the fullest life of which he is capable. 


3. To be brought up and educated by those who under- 
stand the nature of the burden he has to bear and 
who consider it a privilege to help him bear it. 


4. To grow up in a world which does not set him apart, 
which looks at him, not with scorn or pity or ridicule 
—but which welcomes him, exactly as it welcomes 
every child, which offers him identical privileges and 
identical responsibilities. 


5. To a life on which his handicap casts no shadow, but 
which is full day by day with those things which 
make it worth while, with comradship, love, work, 
play, laughter, and tears—a life in which these things 
bring continually increasing growth, richness, release 
of energies, joy in achievement.” 
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A Study of Educative Methods Used in the 
Treatment of the Feeble-Minded ' 


Esther McCandless 
Bethany College, West Virginia 


Although the menace of the untrained feeble-minded may 
seem remote to John Doe, a rapid survey of statistics reveals 
the social and economic importance of adequate provision for 
this class of humanity. 


The first record of treatment of the mentally retarded is 
found in the Therapeutic Papyrus of Thebes, 1552 B. C. Almost 
thirty-two centuries later, Juan Pablo Bonnet, a Spaniard, at- 
tempted to educate a feeble-minded deaf mute. In the eighteenth 
century, when Jean Jacques Rousseau was fighting for educa- 
tive reforms, he included in his program the care and training 
of the handicapped. 


One of the early psychological controversies concerned it- 
self with this problem, “Can an idiot be educated?” The idiot 
in question was the Wild Boy of Aveyron, “Juvensis Averionen- 
sis,’ discovered in 1797 by some hunters in the forest of Caune, 
France, and brought to Itard for observation. At first it was 
thought that this “wolf boy” was really one of the missing links; 
Itard, equipped with experience gained from training deaf 
mutes, attempted an acadamic education of the boy but finally 
gave it up as hopeless, deciding that his pupil was mentally de- 
fective and uneducable. Changes in the boy had occurred, how- 
ever; he could discriminate in sensory fields, recognize letters, 
read a little without comprehension, understand the meanings 
of a few words; he had also learned to prefer civilized food and 


1 We are glad to print the following article which shows alert interest and compre- 
hensive study of the literature of the feeble-minded by Miss Esther McCandless in 
her term paper in Abnormal Psychology. 

2 Whitney, E. Arthur: Historical Review of Medicine and Mental Deficiency. 

Pamphlet. 
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a social life to his former wild isolation. Although the signifi- 
cance of this progress, simple as it was, was missed by Itard, 
one of his students noticed it and became a pioneer in the edu- 
cation of the subnormal. 


Edouard Seguin, the pupil of Itard, presented his theories 
and accomplishments to the world in the form of a plan for a 
“physiological education.” He believed that motor education 
was the most elementary form, that sensory nervous training 
followed motor, and that the highest education, succeeding the 
sensory nervous type, was training of thought leading to moral- 
ity. These conclusions were the result of a lifetime spent in the 
study of the subject. In France, Seguin founded the first state 
institution for the education of feeble-minded individuals, the 
Bicetre, in Paris. In 1848 he emigrated to the United States, 
where he was instrumental in founding our first state school 
for the feeble-minded, the Massachusetts School for Idiotic and 
Feeble-Minded Youth, in South Boston. 


An Italian woman, Maria Montessori, re-emphasized the 
need of scientifically observing the spontaneous behavior and 
interests of children, and declared that the problem of the 
feeble-minded was pedagogical rather than medical.’ 


This refers us back to the problem, just how do the mental 
defectives learn? Can they learn? Dr. Woodrow, of the State 
School for the Feeble-Minded, at Faribault, Minnesota, studied 
this in the following experiment. He placed gunwads on which 
were pasted labels in definite simple geometric forms, before 
two groups, one of which was a feeble-minded class with an 
average mental age of nine. He gave them thirteen days’ prac- 
tice, after which they were tested again. The improvement in 
both groups was so similar that the difference, three per cent 
in favor of the feeble-minded, may be disregarded. This is ac- 
cepted as proof that the feeble-minded learn as rapidly as do 
normal children of the same mental age. Chronological ages, 
however, varied widely. 

A similar investigation was carried out, this time with a 
learning interval of one year. In this case, the normal children 
gave markedly better results than the defective group. The 
conclusion is that the children did not remain of the same rela- 
tive mental age; the normal child grows intellectually and gains 


3 Wallin, J. E. Wallace: Problems of Subnormality. p. 10. 
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greater potentialities, while the feeble-minded child grows much 
more slowly. 

Another noticeable difference between normal and sub- 
normal in the field of education is the phenomenon of associa- 
tion or correlation. Normal children are able to transfer parts 
of their learned behavior to the performance of new tasks, 
while the feeble-minded usually view each lesson as an entirely 
new process. Thus, the girl who was taught to make beds 
could not adapt this training when she was given a helper; to 
make beds in cooperation with her helper required a new be- 
ginning. This same phenomenon is illustrated by the three boys 
who had as their daily task the scrubbing of a floor. When it 
was suggested that one man carry water, another scour, and 
the third wipe up the suds, chaos resulted.‘ 

The principle underlying all education of the mentally de- 
ficient is this: that a person can never be trained to do any task 
requiring greater intelligence than that which he possesses or 
has attained.5 The following chart might be helpful: 





INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION 





MENTAL AGE ABILITIFS 
—1 (a) helpless; (b) can walk (c) with voluntary regard 

feeds self, eats everything 

eats discriminatingly (food from non food) 

no work, plays a little 

tries to help 

only simplest tasks 

tasks of short duration, washes dishes 

little errands in the house, dusts 

errands, light work, makes beds 

heavier work, scrubs, mends, lays bricks, cares 

for bathroom 

good institution helper, routine work 

fairly complicated work with only occasional 

oversight 

uses machinery, can care for animals, no super- 

vision for routine work, cannot plan.6 


CBNAUAWNH 


eos 
oO 


[—) 
to 


Training to develop all latent potentialities to their fullest ex- 
tent, to eliminate faulty modes of action, to fit for useful work 
in the world should be the aim of education.’ 

In Germany, the emphasis was placed on auxiliary educa- 
tion. Students who were having difficulty were placed in special 
classes or special schools; especially prominent were those at 


4 Hollingworth, Leta S.: The Psychology of Subnormal Children. . 174 FF. 
: ee Sey Herbert: Feeblemind dr s, Its Causes and Conssquenena, p. 576. 

id., p. . 
7 Tredgold, A. F.: Mental Deficiency, pp. 430. wine 
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Halle and Mannheim. The first step in the process was the 
gaining of parents’ and pupil’s approval. Then the pupil, having 
been removed from Volksschule and having been examined by 
the school psychologist, was placed in one of the “Hiefsschulen” 
and trained to his greatest capacity. 

Classes were small, not larger than twenty-five, and prefer- 
ably, fifteen. Classes were of short duration, since the interest 
span of the mentally deficient is noticeably shorter than that of 
the normal. General rules for the arrangement of studies were 
as follows: . 

“1. The day’s studies should be so arranged as to meet the - 
demands of mental energy required for each. 

2. The first lesson of the day should not always make the 
heaviest demand upon the child. 

3. If a lesson has especially aroused and stimulated one 
side of the child’s nature, the next lesson should appeal to an- 
other phase which has not yet been stimulated. 

4. The same subjects should be taught in every class at 
the same time (In this way, if arithmetic was offered in all 
classes at the same time, the child could be placed in the class 
nearest his level of achievement in this specific course.) 

5. The auxiliary school should have no afternoon session. 
(This was because of the greater distances most auxiliary school 
pupils had to travel.) 

6. Intermissions must be more considered than in the case 
of the regular school.’® 

The emphasis in training was on both education and in- 
struction, its aim, to fit the pupils to become useful members 
of society. The specific subject taught in these Hiefsschulen 
were religion, an understanding of God and of the Great Com- 
mandment, duty to God, his neighbor, and himself; speaking, 
reading, writing;. history, teaching love of country, and the 
beauty of sacrifice for one’s native land; drawing, self-expres- 
sion; manual training; singing and gymnastics; home geogra- 
phy and general geography; arithmetic; natural history and 
nature study.’ In all this, the auxiliary school tried to serve a 
double purpose, shunning mere mechanical training which tends 
to reduce pupils to automatons, but developing the motor centers 
and arousing interest in intellect and volition.'® 


8 Maennel, B.: Auxiliary Education. . 134 FF. 
9 Ibid., pp. 140 ff. ” “ a 
10 Ibid., p. 155. 
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Although the work went on slowly in America, it did pro- 
gress, and by the end of the nineteenth century, many state and 
private schools had been established. The first of these, as 
mentioned before, was the Massachusetts School for Idiotic and 
Feeble-Minded Youth, in South Boston, now at Waverly, Mas- 
sachusetts. Shortly afterwards, a Pennsylvania school, which 
is now known as the Elwyn Training School, was founded. One 
outstanding difference between American and European schools 
of this type is that the former are state supported, the pupils 
receive free care.'! 

When the auxiliary school method is used, the question 
puzzling educators is, shall it be a special class in the regular 
school, or a special school? Advocates of the former work out 
its good points, accessibility, less parental opposition, less 
stimga attached to the single class, greater opportunity to as- 
sociate with normals, greater ease of transfer to a normal class. 
The advocates of the special school point out its better classifi- 
cation of pupils, possibility of promotion, contact with more 
teachers, possibilities of a more varied program, economy, and 
mental hygiene.' 

When the feeble-minded are segregated in institutions, im- 
provement in development of potentialities is much greater 
beause of the better equipment such institutions can afford. 
Elwyn Training School, Elwyn, Pennsylvania, has an occupa- 
tional therapy department which operates under the following 
principles: 

1. Numerous industries, for both high and low grade men- 
tal defectives. 

2. Use of what is commercial waste, as far as possible. 

3. Coordination of industries, e.g., weaving and cabinet 
making to produce a chair. 

4. Vocational training for those who may be dismissed. 

Through this manual training, the psychologist hopes to 
see gain in muscular coordination and control, manual skill, 
self-expression, stimulation of mental activity, cooperation in 
social life, character building, and aesthetic appreciation. '* 

The change in emphasis in education, from the teaching of 
traditional classroom subjects such as arithmetic and spelling, 
to the vocational and practical training supplied by modern 


1 “American Journal of Bosisiosy, January. 1930. V. 35, -—- 
12 Frampton, Merle E.: Education of the Handicapped, v. 2. 332 ¢. 
13 Murphy, Elizabeth S.: Specialization of Manual Arts, ‘nateca to Occupational 


Therapy. Pam phlet. 
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institutions is an important advance indeed.'* Omitting ab- 
stractions as much as possible, the instructor now teaches arith- 
metic in the mechanism of making change or buying. Dr. H. 
H. Goddard, in his study of one member of the Kallikak family, 
noticed that “Deborah” could count well but could not add 
or subtract unless the problem was a concrete one closely 
connected with her daily routine. When setting a table, she 
could place the right number of plates by the server if she 
knew the individuals who usually sat there; if an equal number 
of strangers sat at her table, she had no idea how many plates 
to bring.'® 

The Training School at Vineland, New Jersey, with which 
Dr. Goddard was closely connected, is one of the most advanced 
schools for the feeble-minded. It is an educational institution 
rather than an asylum, with emphasis placed on training for 
future life in the world. On first glance, Vineland looks like any 
other boarding school; its pupils are clean, well-groomed, and 
happy, fulfilling the school motto, “Happiness first; all else fol- 
lows.” To accomplish this, each pupil is kept in the best possible 
physical condition, with due attention to adenoids, tonsils, teeth, 
vitamins, rest, and outdoor exercise. Good habits are built up 
by repetition, drill, practice. The teacher expects the best and 
gives praise for the pupil’s improvement over his own past 
record.'® 


Although each child is treated as an individual, he is also 
taught to become an integral member of a group by participa- 
tion in club or dramatic activities. Among the organizations 
flourishing at Vineland are Boy Scout Troop No. 39, which has 
a character building purpose beyond its recreational one, and 
the Sayford Club, whose members spend happy evenings work- 
ing on scrapbooks, playing games, hearing stories, and holding 
tournaments.'? Hobbies such as stamp collecting, dressmaking, 
both for dolls and selves, journalism for the News Sheet, and 
handiwork are encouraged.'® 


At Christmas, however, is presented the masterpiece of 
education, the annual play. It is one thing, indeed, to train a 
child to learn his part, but it is indeed an achievement when 


14 White House Conference: The Handicapped Child. p. 355. 
15 Goddard, H. H.: The Kallikak Family. p. 9. 

16 Survey Gravhic, February, 1943. v. 32, pp. 50 ff. 

17 Training School Bulletin, October, 1943. V. 40, p. 130. 
18 Ibid. November, 1943. v. 40. p. 148. 
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each actor and actress learns to fit his part into the play, his 
“big new game.’”'? In this happiness of attainment, a much 
greater sense of community living is gained, pointing towards 
the ultimate goal, a fine adjustment in the normal world. 


19 Ibid. December, 1943. v. 40, pp. 162 ff. 
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A Review of Fifty-Five Years of Agriculture at 
The Training School 


Henry E. Renne — Farm Supervisor 
The Training School at Vineland New Jersey 


Part II 


“This year (1924) the poultry department has expanded 
considerably and although we have not as yet made any addi- 
tions to our buildings, we have increased the size of our flocks. 
The yield of eggs this year amounted to 10,600 dozens. .... We 
have also made some especially fine records from our entries in 
the Egg-Laying Contest.” Through the courtesy of Mr. C. S. 
Platt, Associate Poultry Husbandman, at New Brunswick, we 
have the following records on the birds in the Egg-Laying Con- 


test: 


Yeur of entry Eggs per bird 
1916 - 17 153.5 
1918 - 19 158.4 
1927 - 28 196.4 
1934 - 35 213.7 


The above records were all for white Leghorns and repre- 
sented the production per bird entered regardless of mortality. 
The same year, 1924, our State Poultry Pathologist, Dr. J. J. 
Black, set up his laboratory in the basement of the Research 
Laboratory at The Training School. 

“We had a surplus of sweet potatoes (1925) which sold at a 
good price and gave us money with which to buy other vegeta- 
bles. Our dairy herd has again passed the State tuberculin test 
and continues on the accredited list..... The poultry depart- 
ment is doing good work under Mr. Edge’s able direction. We 
are increasing the flock and improving the buildings.” 

In. 1926, “We have purchased at a cost of $14,000, 15 acres 
of land adjoining us on the east and reaching to the Spring 
Road public school, fronting on Landis Avenue and Spring Road. 
On this land is an old dwelling which we may sell or remodel 
as a part of our summer school colony. Most of the outbuild- 
ings on the place were old but what could be used we have 
moved to Menantico and to the poultry department. .... We 
have continued our cooperation with the State and National De- 
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partments of Agriculture in sweet potato experiments and with 
the International Egg-Laying Contest which is on our grounds. 
A new experiment in irrigation is under way for the Govern- 
ment to learn the relative yields from overhead irrigation, ditch 
irrigation and no irrigation...... We are planning to plant 40 
acres of white potatoes this year..... We harvested as high as 
400 bushels of sweet potatoes to the acre, all free from disease.” 


The records for 1928 show there were harvested 2,547 bas- 
kets of peaches and 8,901 heads of cabbage. We also this year 
purchased from Mr. E. L. Bolles, 1014 acres adjoining the 9! 
acres bought in 1911, on the east bordering on Spring Road. Be- 
cause of the loss of the barn through fire in 1929, it was thought 
that this would be a good time to move the cattle to Menantico 
since the young stock had been reared there for some years. 
January of 1931, “Witnessed the transfer of the dairy herd from 
The Training School to the new barns at Menantico. The dairy 
barn at The Training School is now being dismantled and will 
be converted into garages to accommodate twenty or more cars.” 
We find that this year, one acre of land was purchased from 
Mr. E. L. Bolles adjoining the Ellis place on the east with the 
narrow end bordering on Chestnut Avenue. 


“Green forage crops previously grown for the cattle will 
not be discontinued but will be plowed under in the future for 
the enrichment of the soil. We plan to continue crops previ- 
ously raised with the addition of melons which have not been 
grown here for some years. We are also planning a larger crop 
of sweet potatoes, with the object of disposing of any surplus, 
particularly for seed, for as a result of our experiments a few 
years ago our sweet potatoes are now practically immune to 
that serious field disease known as stem rot. Since we will not 
need corn for silage purposes this year, the extra land will be 
used for growing sweet potatoes, tomatoes, and other vegetables. 
There have been new outlets made for the sewerage disposal 
plant and irrigation installed. The soil removed from there was 
used for grading around one of the cottages. The milk house 
has been transformed into a spray house giving more room for 
chemicals and supplies. This year another two acres of land 
was purchased from Mr. Bolles at the corner of Spring Road 
and Chestnut Avenue.” 
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The winter of 1933, “Being very mild enabled us to do much 
work about the grounds and plowing could be done almost any 
time during the winter. Buildings have been moved from the 
Weber place along Spring Road and the land there cleared for 
farming. In the poultry department the houses purchased from 
the Egg-Laying Contest will be used for breeders so that we 
shall be able to produce all of our own stock. About 200 tur- 
keys were reared. In the fruit department there has been a 
hard fight to control insects and disease.” 


A new peach orchard was set out on Spring Road consist- 
ing of 450 trees, including many of the newer varieties such as, 
New Jersey Number 94 or Summer Crest and New Jersey Num- 
ber 73 or Golden Globe. “We have given a good deal of atten- 
tion to our fields by using cover crops to increase the humus 
and with liming and fertilizing, we are getting better alfalfa and 
clover.” 


In 1934 the entire peach crop was killed because of the sub- 
zero temperature in February. (In the new orchard of 450 trees 
only one had to be replaced which was a remarkable stand.) “A 
mixed fruit orchard was started, composed of German Prune 
Plum trees, Bartlett Pears, Clapp Favorite Pears, Sickle Pears, 
Montmorency Sour Cherries, and Napoleon Sweet Cherries. A 
number of breeding experiments are being carried on in the 
poultry department especially for increasing egg production in 
1935 and 1936.” 

From the report of the farm in 1937 we find that, “Agricul- 
ture in an institution such as The Training School must be 
three-fold in its aim, first, to produce crops to supply the need 
of the institution on an all-year round basis with an excess for 
canning and for winter storage. Second, to make possible ag- 
ricultural training for mentally retarded boys. The fact that 
practically all is outside activity; that, there is great individual 
freedom possible and that there is always available work from 
the simplest tasks to the very highest grade of work, a step by 
step program can be worked out. It is also possible to have 
many changes of occupations from day to day as well as from 
season to season. Third, is the carrying on of experiments in 
conjunction with the New Jersey Experiment Station.” 


“We have splendid returns in fresh health-giving foods from 
our gardens and poultry plant. Under Mr. Hetzel and Mr. Aker 
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these departments are not only producers of foods and meats 
but they are vital training and occupational departments for 
the boys,” according to the report of the Superintendent, Mr. C. 
E. Nash, for the year 1938. 

“One of the major items of 1940 was the purchase of the 
Walter Ellis property on Chestnut Avenue. This property was 
owned and occupied by the Ellis family since the beginning of 
The Training School and was surrounded on three sides by 
Training School property. There are 14 acres, a house, 3 large 
poultry houses, and a large orchard. This purchase gives us 
the entire block, except the schoolhouse and community house 
at the corner of Spring Road and Landis Avenue.” Our land 
acreage now is as follows: 


197 acres in the main plot 
19 acres between Chestnut Avenue and Washington Avenue 
59 acres at Spring Road and Lincoln Avenue 
1403 acres at Menantico Colony. Thus making a total of 1678 
acres. 


Farming today, without a doubt, is attended by many more 
difficulties than ever before in the history of mankind. In an 
institution such as ours, where so many kinds of vegetables and 
fruits are grown, it seems that diseases and pests are multi- 
plied many times. In growing apples, for instance, we must con- 
tend with the codling moth and scab. Peaches are subject to 
oriental peach-moth, curculio, leaf curl, and in rainy seasons, a 
serious outbreak of brown rot. Beans are preyed upon by the 
Mexican bean-beetle; peas by the pea aphis; corn by the corn- 
ear-worm and the corn-borer. Cucumbers, cantaloupes, water- 
melons, and squash find an enemy in the striped cucumber- 
beetle, while tomatoes are endangered by the tomato aphis and 
tomato-horn-worm. Cabbage may have root maggot and cab- 
bage worm; celery, the celery blight; potatoes, the potato bug 
and flee beetle, and so on, almost indefinitely. Many times one 
becomes discouraged when weather conditions are unfavorable 
and sprays and dusts don’t seem to repel insects and diseases, 
but when we are able to get control of these diseases, we profit 
by our experience and are encouraged to go on. 

Last year in 1941 we used the old varieties of sweet corn 
but this year plan to raise new hybrids such as, Marcross and 
Golden Cross Bantam. These varieties show a great resistance 
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to the corn-ear-worm and corn-borer as well as having a fine 
flavor. The past winter has been devoted to the thinning of 
apple trees in the Ellis Orchard. They were taken out diagon- 
ally and were removed because the trees were becoming too 
thick. , 
In the coming year, we plan to use commercial mixed fer- 
tilizers instead of buying materials and mixing our own. We are 
experimenting to determine which gives the best results. Fer- 
tilizers from two companies are to be tested on potatoes and in 
this way costs can be compared with results. 

It is always interesting, as well as sometimes profitable, to 
experiment with vegetable and field crops. With this in mind 
we have carried on several experiments on a small scale. First 
of all, in the fall of 1940, we tried out rye grass as a winter 
cover crop and found it to be far superior to the old crops such 
as wheat and rye. We not only tested new fertilizers but also 
new ways and methods of application with the aim in mind to 
determine the best method for our soil, our climate, and our 
crop. 

With conservation and defense measures in mind, we pro- 
ceeded to give all our farming implements a good painting. This 
was done entirely by the boys. Each piece was thoroughly 
cleaned and necessary repairs were made before applying the 
paint. We had two good reasons for doing this work, first for 
appearance’s sake, and second that the life and usefulness would 
be greatly extended. 


In 1942, we are planning to raise not only more vegetables, 
but more poultry and more field crops. If Providence smiles 
upon us we shall endeavor to lay up in store all that we can- 
not use, that those who are less fortunate than we, may be 
supplied, if the need should arise. It is hard for us who have 
never known what it means to go hungry to realize fully the 
extent of our peril in this respect. 


An excerpt from the report of the farm 1942-43 records, 
“It has always been the policy of The Training School to foster 
experiments in many fields of endeavor, not the least among 
these is agriculture. Because men from the State Experiment 
Station years ago were given every opportunity here to experi- 
ment with new fruits, insect and disease controls, and soil tests, 
much benefit has resulted to the field of agriculture in New Jer- 
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sey and perhaps to the entire nation. Since it has been the de- 
sire of our department to continue to follow along these lines, 
most emphasis in the report this year will be placed on the tests 
and experiments we have conducted with fruit and vegetable 
crops.” 

“The experiments and tests we have carried on during the 
year have included the following: (1) a lime and fertilizer test 
under asparagus, (2) a fertilizer test for potash under white 
potatoes, (3) trying a new spray material called Cuprocide in 
comparison with Bordeaux Mixture, (4) changing the method 
of applying fertilizer under tomatoes and watermelons, (5) ap- 
plying fertilizer on the orchards in the fall instead of the spring, 
(6) testing New Jersey hybrid field corn on this type of soil, 
(7) resting land one year (under the supervision of the State 
Experiment Station at New Brunswick), and (8) the conserv- 
ing of leaves for humus.” 


“The boys and the farm personnel have both responded loy- 
ally in our efforts to produce a greater amount of food. With 
rationing on every hand, it becomes evident that our farm is 
now a very important part of our Institution, perhaps more so 
than ever before. The time is apparently coming when many 
foods will be very scarce, or entirely unobtainable. Though we 
may not be able to replace some of the items disappearing from 
our tables, at least we shall have a properly balanced diet with 
plenty of vegetables, fruit, and fowl. As one who is interested 
in agriculture has said, “The production of home produce has 
been in normal times an economic question, but in wartime it 
has become a vital matter on which the survival of the nation 
may depend’.” 

After surveying more than a half-century of hard earnest 
effort in this review of agriculture at The Training School, we 
find today that solutions have been reached for many of the 
problems with which our predecessors struggled, but new and 
baffling difficulties are constantly arising to tax our ingenuity 
just as completely as it did that of those who labored before us. 


It is our desire to sustain the high level of attainment in 
progressive agriculture so well exemplified by former tillers of 
the soil. We shall continue experimentation in all fields and 
to preserve the same close cooperation in State and National 
experiments in agriculture which won for Professor Johnstone 
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the title “The Friend of Agriculture” in the Citation for Dis- 
tinguished Service to New Jersey Agriculture, presented to him 
in 1940. From which we quote, “.... you have made available 
all facilities of the Vineland Training School, incuding labora- 
tories, classrooms, orchards, land and personnel for use in 
studying farm problems. . - In conferring this Citation for 
Distinguished Service to Agriculture, The State Board of Agri- 
culture acknowledges the many valuable contributions you have 
made to promote the economic welfare of our farmers and rural 
communities, as well as your success in awakening the general 
public to the need for recognizing the problems of social wel- 
fare existing in our nation.” We shall also strive to grow the 
best varieties of crops adapted to our soil, our climate and our 
environment; and to persistently endeavor to build up our land 
by incorporating into the soil all the organic matter possible, so 
that over a period of years the greatest measure of production 
may be maintained and the largest possible benefit derived from 
the resources with which nature has provided us. 


(Concluded) 
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Notes on Special Education 


Assumption of responsibility by the State for the education 
of handicapped children began more than a century ago. In 
1817 the first State-aided residential school for the deaf in the 
United tSates made its appearance in Hartford, Conn., and by 
1850 the policy of providing educational opportunity for handi- 
capped children of various types through the medium of resi- 
dential schools was well established. During this same period, 
State boards of education and State education departments 
were in an exploratory stage, and the early residential schools 
grew up without integration with the day school system of the 
State. They constituted, however, the beginnings of State pro- 
grams of special education and were the forerunners of the co- 
ordinated systems of residential and day school programs which 
have come into being in some States during the past 25 years. 

United States Office of Education 





The educational problems presented by retarded children are 
not, however, to be considered entirely by themselves. Their rela- 
tion to the total task of the school must be kept in mind. Where 
no special curriculum or special organization is set up for the 
needs of these pupils, they drift in the regular grades and take 
much more than their share of the time and energy of a con- 
scientious teacher. The undesirable forms of behavior into 
which they fall occupy his attention to the exclusion of work 
which would be to the profit of the normal pupils. Sometimes 
the presence of adolescent boys and girls among the children 
of the elementary school creates socially undesirable situations 
among the pupils themselves. 

Thus various reasons are provided, from the data of edu- 
cational psychology, for setting up a special curriculum for re- 
tarded pupils both through childhood and through adolescent 
years, apart from the much younger pupils who are their equals 
intellectually but not physically or in social interests. Adoles- 
cents, maturing physically and developing attitudes that lead 
up to adult life, are not well placed among children of the third, 
fourth, and fifth grades, where under conditions of present or- 
ganization in many school systems, they are likely to accumu- 


late. 
United States Office of Education 
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Announcements 





We are very glad to announce the following summer courses 
for the training of teachers interested in special education. The 
Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Michigan at the 
Horace H. Rackham School of Special Education from June 19 
to July 28, 1944. The College will offer special courses for the 
Deaf and Hard of Hearing, Crippled, Sight Saving, Mentally Re- 
tarded, Speech Correction and other general and related courses. 
There will be Weekly Round Table discussions on: 


Prevention of Juvenile Delinquency 
Rehabilitation of Disabled Soldiers 
Occupational Therapy in War and Peace 
Conservation of Hearing 

Mental Hygiene in the Classroom 


The College has issued a very interesting pamphlet contain- 
ing detailed information relative to these courses which may be 
obtained by writing to Dr. Francis E. Lord, Director of Special 
Education. 


Dr. J. E. W. Wallin, Delaware Director of Special Education 
and Mental Hygiene, Wilmington, Delaware, will offer his course 
on Problems of Mental Retardation and Deficiency for the tenth 
time in the graduate division of the Duke University Summer 
School from June 19 to July 11. The course will be scheduled for 
two eighty-five minute periods a day. The course has, in past 
years, been attended by students from 28 states in all sections 
of the country. Special information may be obtained by writing 
to either Dr. Wallin or directly to Duke University. 


t * * * + 


The University of Alabama is offering courses in Abnormal 
Psychology. 
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Notes From The News Sheet* 


We have a nice rabbit who stays under one of the big trees on the 
lawn here at Louden. He is so big and his fur so pretty. He hops around 
and plays on our lawn. We have named him “Cotton-Tail.” On nice days 
we enjoy going for walks and like to visit the various pets. We always 
stop to see the peacocks. They are so pretty. 


In the poultry department we have 1600 baby chicks and they are 
looking fine; there will be more coming. On the farm we have set out 
one half acre of onions and planted one acre of peas. We have a new 
man on the farm. He is very tall, almost 6’4.” We all have to look up 


to him. 


On Wednesday night, April 12th we had our big annual party which 
closes our club activities for the year. The clubs have been very success- 
ful, we. have had over 180 boys who have attended regularly one evening 
each week. The party was given by our club Sponsors. Mr. Davies acted 
as Master of Ceremonies and the program was enjoyed by everyone. Some 
of the boys sang, Raymond played a piano solo, and the Boys Harmonica 
Trio also played. A very good movie was shown by Mr. Frietag. The 
Sponsors each told some interesting things that had been carried on dur- 
ing the winter. Refreshments were served to the boys and the guests 
who were present. 


I visited Menantico Colony and spent the day. I was very much in- 
terested in how the cows are milked. Milking machines are used as it 
takes less time and is more sanitary than the old way of milking by hand. 
They milk 46 cows and there are 8 others. When each cow is milked the 
-milk is weighed and the amount is placed in a space opposite each cow’s 
number. This is done twice a day for one month. In feeding, each cow 
has so much food issued to her. The different cows require different 
amounts of food. When the cows have been milked, the milk is cooled by 
running over a milk cooler. The cooler used at Menantico has 16 pipes 
and ice-cold water runs through them. The milk is then strained several 
Sey — it runs over the cooler and into cans and is taken to the School 

te) used. 


“Lassie Come Home” was the movie shown at Garrison Hall on Wed- 
nesday night, April 19th. We have waited a long time for this picture. 
Some of us heard the story at Club and some of us had this book for 
Christmas. We all decided that the picture was worth waiting for. We 
worried when Lassie had so many troubles and were glad when she finally 
got her friends all back. There were several people at this picture who 
had come from the lovely countries of Wales and Scotland, who must have 
been very happy to see it all again. 


We had Saturday Store last week. The first real store for many 
months. Our OK’s were all pretty good and it was grand for Miss Groff 
to try so hard to get candy and good things to make store possible. We 
hope now we may have it more often. 


* These are copies of the notes as gathered by the children for their monthly 
News Sheet.—Editor. 
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Robinson boys had a Saturday night treat on April 15th. We had 
rootbeer and you should have seen the big cake we had decorated in white, 
green and pink. It was just too pretty to eat but 


The grounds about the School are very beautiful now. The trees are 
lacey-green, the lilacs in bud and the peach trees are lovely. The yellow- 
bells, tulips, daffodils and violets have been blooming and are so nice 


after the long winter months. 


We are all well again and the hospital quite deserted. We believe we 
had only two patients in the hospital over the weekend. 


On Wednesday night, April 26th, there will be a fine musical enter- 
tainment given by Mrs. Aker, Mrs. Davies, Mrs. Ratzlaff and Mr. Ratzlaff. 
This is always one of the fine entertainments of the year and we look 
forward to it with a good deal of pleasure. 
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